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Key Parley 
To Feature 
Indian Artist 


Guest speaker at the forth- 
coming conference on Native 
Indian Affairs April 1 to 3 at 
University of British Colum- 
bia will be Ellen Neel. She will 
speak on Indian art and| its 
potential commercial market. 


With Mrs. Neel in the cover 
picture (left) is Mungo Martin 
examining a totem carved by 
Charlie James of Alert Bay. 
Charlie was grandfather of 
Ellen and stepfather of Mungo. 


Ellen is the mother of six 
charming children, and says 
that but for the sympathetic 
help and interest of her hus- 
band she could not carry on 
towards her great hope of 
popularizing the best Indian 
art. 


DEMAND SLOW 

Ellen is at present duplicat- 
ing an eight-foot totem in her 
home. Mungo has disting- 
uished himself by carving the 
totem presented to Viscount 
Alexander on his first western 
visit. 

At the present time there 
is little encouragement to pre- 
serve the original and finer 
work of the Indians because 
of the slow demand for goods. 
The compensation from what- 
ever art is sold is small. 

One of the objects of the 
conference will be to stimu- 
late efforts and to arouse an 
interest in native craftwork. 
It will be on this subject Mrs. 
Neel will dwell as the topic 
for her conference talk. 


(See Story, Page 2) 


xecutives Press For Fish Embargo 


==SEE STORY, PAGE 3 


ajor Conference To Open April 1 


==SEE STORY, PAGE 2 
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Parley to Attack Key Issues 





B.C. Group Fosters Best Native Indians 
In Art, Helps Unity Grow 


Judgment, honor and courage 
Those three qualities have been 
the signs by which youths in their 
early boyhood have been carefully 
watched. 

Native Indians of B.C. have re- 
spected these virtues and have 
jealously guarded them and in 
turn have given them only to 
those fully qualified. 

A youth given what was to him 
a new name, was filled with the 
desire to do great things so that 
the people should know him to be 
a worthy descendant of the great 
ancestor who was originally called 
by that proud name. 

A society which has done much 
to cultivate these ideals is the 


Society for the Furtherance of 
B.C. Indian Arts and Crafts. It 
has more recently claimed the 


title, The B.C. Indian Arts and 
Welfare Society. 


PUBLIC AWAKENED 

When first organized, this so- 
ciety was convinced that there 
stood a fabric of human character 
which was itself dignified and in- 
dividual—as dignified as the ma- 
jestic totem pole. In all forms of 
use, it was as reliable as the 
multiple-coil basket. It was thus 
that the society strove to awaken 
the artistic world and the buying 
public to the merits of native 
Indian art. 

Drawings in the form of 20 
charts were prepared to show ex- 
amples in native design and pat- 
terning. These drawings have 
since been circulated all over the 
world in the form of the museum 
publication, A Cornerstone of Ca- 
nadian Culture. 

This publication has brought ac- 
claim to Indian art from hundreds 
oi cities where the merits of cul- 
ture by the natives of the north- 
west were unknown. 


CO-OPERATION AIM 

When application of “Welfare” 
in the society’s name is referred to, 
reference to charity is sometimes 
made. 

To the society significance of 
the word is applied to universal 
co-operation. It means a conduct 
of society by which every mem- 
ber strives to add to the founda- 
tion of the state so that the super- 
structure of our national life may 
be solid; so that the merits and 
genius of each individual of each 
section of peoples shall be unified 
in the general welfare of the na- 
tion. 

As a welfare organization and 
principally through Mrs. Godman 
of Victoria, the society has been 
instrumental in assisting Indian 
women on the West Coast. Par- 
ticularly in Pemberton Meadows 
= in the north has this been 
elt. 


WOMEN BENEFIT 

More than $2,000 worth of bas- 
kets and other goods has been 
realized. A great many grateful 
letters have been received from 
native women who have in turn 


benefited greatly by the added 
income for their families. 

The society has not taken any 
part of the profits from the sale 
of native goods. In fact, the so- 
ciety has shown an _ operating 
deficit made up by members and 
friends. 

In the prosperous field of knitted 
sweaters, the society has helped. 
Particular assistance has been 
given the Indians of Saanich and 
Cowichan districts, enabling them 
to maintain a high standard of 
manufacture. The challenge of 
machine goods and imitations has 
been fought. The future is bright 
for this field of Indian craft. 


BADGE PROTECTS 

As a measure to protect the 
trade in genuine hand-made Indian 
products from imitations, the so- 
ciety badge jhas been adopted. 
This is a form of trade mark which 
is attached to every article spon- 
sored. 

Central motif in the trademark 
is that of an Indian “Copper” 
which has always been not only a 
mark of honor among Indians, but 
also an emblem of co-operation 
and tribal stability and progress. 


THE WESTERN 
FISHING 
Co. Ltd. 
& 
We maintain Fish Camps 
in all areas to serve our 
Native Fishermen. 
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Mourn Death 


Of Collison 


Our people of British Columbia 
lose a champion in the death, Feb. 
13, of Archdeacon H. A. Collison, 
in Royal Jubilee Hospital, Vic- 
toria. 

His devoted efforts in the pijo- 
neer field for the welfare of our 
people are well-known on _ this 
coast, and deeply appreciated. His 
father is remembered in the Naas 
River areqg and the Queen Char- 
lotte Islands. 

Archdeacon Collison glimpsed 
what we believe to be the thresh- 
old of a new era for the Indian 
people of Canada. As vice-presi- 
dent of the B.C. Indian Aris and 
Welfare Society he looked for- 
ward to the coming Conference on 
Indian Affairs at the University 
when old and young alike would 
derive so much help and wisdom 
in discussion of matters he was 
profoundly interested in, and the 
welfare of our people for whom 
he had genuine respect and warm 
affection. 

ENTHUSIAM HELPED 

The members of the Society as- 
sociated with him could not help 
but catch some of the infecticus 
enthusiasm he always showed in 
recalling boyhood experiences and 
friendships in his early life 
amongst the Indians. The Society 
feels he brought to them an un- 
derstanding for which they are 
most grateful. 

The memory of this kindly man 
will not soon be forgotten. 


ee ee ee 
HARBOUR BOATYARD 
Builders and Repairers 
Tugs, Launches, Yachts, 
Fishing Boats, 2 Marine 
Ways, 1 inside. 
Phone HAst. 3706. 3015 Wall St. 


VANCOUVER, B.C. , 
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Whatsoever ye would that men should 
do unto you, even so do unto them. — 


St. Mathew, Chapter 7: Verse 12. 


EASTHOPE 


For Dependability, Economy and Long Life 


Serving the Fishermen since 1900 





EASTHOPE BROTHERS LIMITED 


1747 West Georgia Street 





VANCOUVER, B.C. 









ARTS, WELFARE 
TOPICS AT UBC 
APRIL MEETING 


Groups and indivduals in- 
terested in greater co-opera- 
tion between organized groups 
and government officials in re- 
spect to the general welfare of 
the Indian people will have an 
opportunity to do so at the 
Conference on Native Indian 
Affairs, to be held at Univers- 
ity of B.C. April 1 to 3. 

Sponsor is the B.C. Indian Arts 
and Welfare Society. 

Space at Acadia Camp for the 
conference has been provided by 
the University. 

Four main topics of discussion 
at the conference will cover: arts 
and handicrafts; health and wel- 
fare; education; training of teach- 
ers, welfare workers, nurses. 

Conference executives have con- 
firmed there will be no long 
speeches and the discussion will 
be as simple and informal as pos- 
sible. 

‘Anyone interested in the con- 
ference and in contributing to dis- 
cussions is invited to write The 
Native Voice for invitation. 

Accommodation for out-of-town 
delegates and guests is provided 
at Acadia Camp. 


Cassiar 
Packing 
Co. Ltd. 


744 West Hastings St. 
Vancouver, B.C. 





CANNERS 
OF SALMON 


Plant at 
CASPACO, 


Skeena 
River, B.C. 





PETERSON & EDWARD 
HARDWARE 
Alert Bay, B.C. 


DRYGOODS — SHOES 
VALVOLINE OIL 
MARINE PAINTS 

SHIPS CHANDLERY 

W. BR. (Dick) PETERSO 
Radio Technician 
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BROTHERHOOD LEADERS — Executive members of the 


aq3 


Native Brotherliood of British Columbia are shown above 
during a pause in their deliberations at the meeting in Van- 
couver over the Feb..14 weekend. Front row, from left: Caleb 
Williams, vice-president, Central District; Ed Nahanee, busi- 
ness agent; William Scow, president; Oliver Adams, treasurer; 
William Pascal, vice-president, Pemberton and Lillooet District: 


BROTHERHOOD EXECUTIVES HOLD IMPORTANT MEETING IN VANCOUVER 


“tai 






% 
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Oscar D. Peters, vice-president, Fraser Valley and Thompson. 


Back row, from left: Thomas Shewish, vice-president, South- 
West Coast, Vancouver Island; William Mitchell, vice-president, 
Southern District; Moses Smith, vice-president, North-West 
Coast, Vancouver Island; Ed N. Bolton, vice-president. North- 


ern District. 








Fish Embargo Must Be Restored 





Brotherhood to Open 19th 
Convention March 15, 1949 


The 19th convention of the Native Brotherhood of British 
Columbia will open March 15, 1949, the best-attended execu- 
tive meeting ever held decided in Vancouver over the weekend 
of Feb. 14. Place will be decided later. 


With President William Scow in 
the chair, the meeting had mem- 
bers in attendance from all parts 
of the province and considered 
many items of important business. 

The executive members decided 
to contact the Salmon Canners Op- 
erating Committee and confer on 
getting an arrangement made so 
more Brotherhood members will 
be engaged in pilchard and her- 
ring seining in the future. 
CHARTERS SLATED 

The move is being made to help 
correct the declining rate of em- 
ployment of native Indians in the 
industry over the last few years. 

The meeting decided to issue 
branch charters to all branches 
throughout the province at $10 per 
charter. 

While no official stand by the 
executive has been released, it is 
understood that the 1949 conven- 





tion likely will see granting of 
votes to members of the Native 
Sisterhood as a result of considera- 
tion given the question at the 
meeting. 


TO MEET ARNEIL 


A special meeting is expected to 
be held with W. S. Arneil, new 
Indian Commissioner for B.C., on 
Feb. 16. 

Considerable thought also was 
given the question of the lifting of 
the embargo on fresh and frozen 
fish and the executive acquainted 
themselves with all phases of the 
problem through consultation with 
other interested groups. (See Em- 
bargo story on this page.) 

The meeting marked the first 
time in the annals of the Native 
Brotherhood that a large repre- 
sentation of executives from 
throughout the province was as- 
sembled in Vancouver at one time. 





NATIVES FACE 
HEAVY LOSS, 
SAY LEADERS 


The embargo on fresh and frozen 
fish going to the United States 
must be put back as soon as pos- 
sible or British Columbia native 
fishermen will suffer severely, say 
the leaders of Native Brotherhood 
of B.C. after a thorough survey of 
the problem. 


The meeting of the B.C. execu- 
tive in Vancouver Feb. 26, acting 
for natives of the entire coastal 
area, decided to send a brief to 
the Parliamentary committee on 
the Indian Act pointing this out 
and asking for immediate action to 
reverse last fall’s lifting of the 
wartime embargo 

The executive noted that the 
situation now threatens to close 
down the fish canning industry in 
B.C., thereby causing great harm 
to all Canadian Pacific Coast fish- 
ermen. 

The native section of the fishing 
industry—about half of the total— 
will suffer greatly if the embargo 
is not restored. Unless action is 
taken immediately, planning for 
the coming season cannot be com- 
pleted in time. 





NEW SUB-OFFICE 
EQUIPS NORTH 
FOR EXPANSION 


Opening in Prince Rupert of a 
permanent sub-office of the Native 
Brotherhood of B.C. to better serve 
the expanding work of northern 
areas was decided at the executive 
meeting in Vancouver Feb. 14. 

At the same time. the Brother- 
hood leaders decided to split the 
northern district in three, with a 
vice-president in charge of each, 
in order to meet the growing de- 
mand and need for the organiza- 
tion’s work. 

Ed. N. Bolton, northern district 
vice-president, will take over vice- 
presidency of the new Skeena dis- 
trict. Vice-presidents for the other 
two new districts—Naas and Queen 
Charlotte Islands—will be ap- 
pointed.in Prince Rupert on March 
3, when five executives of the 
main body will be present to vest 
the new administrators with their 
authority. 

The moves are the fruit of dis- 
cussion over the last two or three 
years and shows again the recog- 
ntion by the “southern office”—to 
be known now as the Headquarters 
office—of the important role of the 
northern district. 

The northern sub-office opening 
will be marked by the official tak- 
ing over by Headquarters of the 
oce opened last May 16 and fin- 
anced till now by the northern 
membership. 
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By NA-NEE 








(Haida for Grandmother) 


Co-ishin-mit or Master 
Ravin 


Mr. Ravin was a very selfish 
and greedy person. His greediness 
kept him in trouble all the time. 
He also loved to copy other 
people. 

One day Mr. Bear invited Co- 
ishin-mit to have dinner with him 
at his home. Asking him to come 
on the morrow. 

Mr. Coishin-mit arrived at Mr. 
Bear’s house very early and settled 
himself to stay the whole day and 
enjoy Mr. Bear’s bountiful supply 
of dried salmon and berries. 

Dinner time came and Mr. Bear 
selected the finest salmon and 
asked Mamma Bear to broil it 
especially well over the coals in 
honor of Coishin-mit, while he, 
Mr. Bear, made the oil for the 
dried salmon, ready. 

He went out and presently came 
back with a large clam shell. He 
placed this on the hearth near the 
fire and settled himself comfort- 
ably, stretching his hand out so 
that the heat of the fire struck 
it squarely. Coishin-mit watched 
with adoration sparkling in his 
beady eyes. “I shall have to try 
that,” he thought. Presently Co- 
ishin-mit saw Mr. Bear’s hand 
began to drip oil and run down 
into the waiting clam __ shell. 
In a_ short while it was full 
of the clearest golden oil. Co- 
ishin-mit pretended not to notice 
but his mouth was fairly over- 
flowing with water as he licked 
his chops and his little black eyes 

sparkled anew. Mmm-mmm- 
mm, he fairly sang—dried sock- 
eye and fish oil; mmm-mmm-mmm 
his mouth overflowed. 

There, dinner’s ready, sang 
Mama Bear. Bring the oil, please. 
Come and eat while the salmon is 
hot. 

Coishin-mit sat down on the 
floor and began gobbling up every 
piece of fish he could grab and 
dipping it, hand and all, into the 
clam shell, full of oil. Slup— 
slurp—slurp, the oil rain down 
his hands and to his elbows. Be- 
cause it was bad manners to 
watch anyone eat, Mamma Bear 
and Mister Bear watched from 
the corner of their eyes, chuck- 


ling under their breaths. My, 
how Coishin-mit can eat, Mam- 
ma Bear thought. Everything 


eaten up, Coishin-mit lolled back 
licking his chops and nursing his 
own stuffed tummy with both 
hands. His black eyes were half 
closed now with drowsiness. Ah! 
He was full again. How good he 
felt and lazy, too he. 

Presently he awoke from his 
drowsiness and thanked Mamma 
Bear and Mr. Bear for the meal. 
Now, he began in his most im- 


portant manner, “Mr. Bear, I want 
you to gome out to my place on 
the morrow and I’ll have Pash 
Huk, my good wife, fix you up 
the best meal you ever had—with 
lots of oil, too.” 

Next day, Mr. Bear arrived and 
Coishin-mit hustled himself 
about, opening his bags and find- 
ing naught until at last he found 
the few pieces of very dry dried 
salmon. Oh! Pash Huk Nah! Do 
prepare this salmon and be espec- 
cially careful while I go and pre- 
pare the oil, he said very loudly 
so that Mr. Bear would hear. 

Mr. Bear smiled and wondered 
where he’d get his oil from. Co- 
ishin-mit hustled about some 
more looking and feeling very 
important indeed. He went out 
and presently reappeared with 
the biggest abologne shell you 
ever did see. Placed it by the now 
blazing fire, settled himself near 
it, just as Mr. Bear did—spread 
out his scrawny black feet to the 
fire and prepared to give oil. Mr. 
Bear looked the other way. He 
could hardly keep from bursting 
out in laughter. Coishin-mit look- 
ed so foolish with his long black 
feet spread out before the blazing 
fire to give oil. Coishin-mit stuck 
to his duty. 

By and by Mr. Bear heard a low 
moan and when he looked around, 
there sat poor Coishin-mit, his 
poor little feet all shrivelled up 
to a crisp and nary a drop of oil 
in his waiting shell. 

Pash Huk burned the dried 
salmon, so Mr. Bear went home 
without his meal. Coinshin-mit’s 
feet curled up to claws because 


he tried to copy Mr. Bear in 
drawing out oil. 
Just remember you_ should 


never copy other people. 


CONTEST 


The Little Bows and Arrows 
Club may be joined by any Indian 
child, and our little white broth- 
ers and sisters are invited to write 
in for pen pals as well . 

This month we announce a 
prize of $5 for the best story on 
one of the following: 

1. My Most Exciting Experience. 

2. Why I Like Animals 

3. My Favorite Story and Why 

The contest will run for three 
months and the best story each 
month will be printed in the 
Native Voice with a thumbsketch 
of the writer. 

The story should not exceed 200 
words. We would like each writer 
to send in details of how old he 
or she is, what school attended 
and address, and anything inter- 
esting to other Little Bows and 
Arrows. 





Coast Art Preserved 





Film Board Looks Deep 
Into Indian Cultural Life 


By DOROTHY WREN 


In the promotion and preserva- 
tion of West Coast Indian art, 
legend and custom, the various 
productions of the National Film 
Board of Canada on the subject 
are playing a role that can be 
hardly over-rated. 

Sympathetically created, with the 
film, and consequently the viewing 
audience, as thoroughly as possible 
integrated with the Indian point- 
of-view, such productions as “To- 
tems”, “Klee Wyck”, and “People 
of the Potlatch” are as important 
in the popularization and further- 
ance of the Indian case as all the 
learned briefs and reports submit- 
ted through years of struggle for 
Indian rights. 

Indian art and custom is the 
theme of a number of films pro- 
duced by the National Film Board 
here on the west coast. The strong 
character and spiritual force of the 
Indian was distilled into the sym- 
bolic art of totemism. The Waka- 
shans of Vancouver Island, the 
Haidas, K-wakuitl, Tsimshians and 
Tlingits so recorded their religious 
and social motifs, and this totemic 
history is-a tangible and valued ex- 
pression of authentic art. These 
monuments to their mythology and 
beliefs should not be forgotten. 


CARR FEATURED 

The N.F.B. film “Totems” takes 
us to the Queen Charlotte Islands, 
home of the Haidas, to see inter- 
esting examples of totemic art. The 
highly developed sense of line and 
balance are notable in such mea- 
sure that authorities in this coun- 
try and abroad class these carvings 
and paintings of the Haidas under 
great art. 

“Klee Wyck,” or “Laughing One”, 
deals with the life and work of 


325 HOWE STREET 


CANNED 


* 
Packers of 
Highest Quality 


PILCHARDS 
HERRING 


Emily Carr, protagonist of the In- 
dian people. The internationally- 
recognized paintings of this great 
artist immortalize the soul and 
spirit of the Indian. Emily Carr, 
the Laughing One, spiritual kin 
with the Indian people, was the in- 
strument which unfolded to the 
world in true perspective and sin- 
cerity the force and originality of 
their unique creative powers. 
“Peoples of the Potlatch” pre- 
sents through the moving picture 
the life and customs of Indian folk 
in their homes, villages and farm 
activities. 
(Continued on Page 15) 





Bows and Arrows Club, 
Native Voice: 

I want to join your Club. I am 
10 years old. I have three sisters 
and one brother. 

I sell The Native Voice. I have 
sold about 50, and I have 50 more 
to sell. I had a dog called 
“Spotty” but a bus ran over him 
and killed him. I go to our own 
day school. There are 50 in the 
school. Our teacher’s name is Mrs. 
Conroy. 

—GEORGE CLUTESI, Jr. 





Box 7, River Rd., 
Alberni, B.C. 
Bows and Arrows Club, 
Native Voice: - 

I am eight years old. I am in 
Grade 2. I waht’ to join your 
Club too. I go to day school. I 
like it very much. I have two cats, 
we have some chickens too. I go 
to Sunday School every week. 

I have two brothers and two 
sisters. I can knit and play piano 
and ballet dance. 

—JOY CLUTESI. 


NELSON BROS. 
FISHERIES LTD. 


VANCOUVER, B.C. 


SALMON 





Producers of Fish Meals and Oils 
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THE SONGS OF UAILMIT== 


Exclusive to THE NATIVE VOICE. Four Years’ Work Entailed in the Translation. Copyrighted. 


These legends were given to Eloise Street by Chief Khalserten Sepass 
Indian tongue which he translated into Chilliwack Indian. Throug 
and Eloise Street were able to get a translation accurate in rhythm and meaning. 
be put into book form until printed in this paper. There are sixteen chapters in all, 


h this medium with 


of Chilliwack. He had them by exact memorization in an ancient 
the help of Chinook and what English he had, Mrs. C. L. Street 
These legends have never been published before and will not 
and they give a history of our Indian race as handed down from 


Medicine Man to Medicine Man. In-later chapters, the legends tell of the Flood and the rise of Man again from that time. 


There was one good man. 

To him Khals said: 

“You shall be a tree, 

A good tree. 

You shall be Hopai, the Cedar; 
You shall be houses, beds, ropes; 
You shall be baskets and blankets; 
You shall be a strong boat 

In the flood that I shall send 

To show this Tseohill , 

That there is One other than he 
In Schwail, the earth. 


So Hopai, the Cedar, 

Gave his stem and his branches, 

Gave his roots and his peeled 
bark, 

And soon ag boat floated upon the 
waters 

Wherein sat the children of Hopai 

And waited for what would come. 


The shades of night are falling fast, 

As thru’ the jack-pine forest plies 
the Ranger; 

Boy woodland stream and moun- 
tain trail, he journeys on and 





on, 

Though thunders crash and light- 
nings flare, he travels on to his 
cabin there. 


When morning sun ascends the 
mount, and loons begin their 
daily bout, 

He’s out again to hit the trail 
along some lonely rugged path 

Where sky and mountain top the 
scene; he’s there again by that 
lone brook, 

Where swan and goose and moun- 
tain-goat await the sun, 

The Ranger. 


His pony’s pace is very slow, as up 
the winding path they go; 
Some say he has a rendezvous with 

death as on he stalks 
Through forest stream and moun- 
tain glen, far from the trails of 
other men, 
The Ranger. 


We hope he’ll come again some 
day, when stormy petrel pass 
this way, 

And swan and goose and long- 

necked crane begin their long 

hike home again, 
The Ranger. 
HARRY LEGGETT, 
q 


Watts & 


e 
Nickerson 
We have the Most Complete 
Stock of 
MEN’S CLOTHING 
and 
FURNISHINGS 
in the North 


CALL AND SEE US 











PRINCE RUPERT 














Rain fell, floods came, 

Swaghiss, the thunder, rolled loud 
over the mountains; 

Sghulghil, the tornado, snapped the 
groaning trees. 

Tseohill died, 4 

Not knowing whence death came. 


And the boat, : 

Which was the body and life of 
Hopai, 

Sailed smoothly in the tumult, 

Saw the clouds beat before the 
wind; 

Saw Siakhum, the sun, 

And Kwaail, the stars, in the 
night sky; 

Saw the anger of Khals 

And the death of Tseohill 

And the end of the flood. 


There waited Smilmelt, the white 
snow-peak, 

With birds annd beasts crouched 
chilled and fearful 

Listening to the longdrawn wail of 
Tswakhmil, the loon, 

Upon the waste of waters. 


Then Khals looked out from Siak- 
hum, the Sun, 

Looked down upon the 
peak... 

And the boat was gone, 

But Hopai, with his 
around him, 

Stood on the mountain, 

Kind trees to shelter the small 
things 

Until the earth was green again. 


snow- 


children 


Khals stepped out of Siakhum, the 
Sun, 
And stood within the sky. 


“Tseohill,” he cried, 

You who lie in the mud, 

Grow up to man again 

Out of the mud. 

Be a Wish hidden in the mud, 

Be a Wish and a Will 

To crawl out, climb out, rise up, 

To be man again upon Schwail, 
the earth. 

Many lives will pass 

In the mud, 

In the water, 

In the forest, 

In Swayhil, the wide sky; 

Fish, bird, beast you will be 

Before you stand upright 

Tseohill again, 

Lord of Schwail, the earth, 

And friend of Khals. 


And Khals slept. 





The Grandmother 


The woman was old, parched by 
Many seasons, 

To her grandchildren gave advice 
with reasons. 

The tribe had gathered for feast 
and sport, 

And the grandmother’s time for 
advice was. short. 


“Your uncle taught you in early 
days 

To build campfires like the Braves. 

Big fires keep you far back in the 
cold, 

While small fires warm and the 
heat you hold. 


Now you are at the age for 
choosing, 

Lovers will on your charms be 
musing. 

Choose one of your own kind and 
race, 

So a warm wigwam fire will be in 
place. 


A brave lover chosen wisely and 
well 

Is like a brave’s fire, I this you tell. 

So look you well and choose with 
care, 

If a brave’s true love you wish to 
share. 


A love not guided with care and 
thought 

May burn as a forest fire wrought 

By careless hands, leaving the 
ground 

For years, in barren blackness 
bound. 

If you would ride spring’s raging 


flood, 
Set forth with paddle of seasoned 


wood. 

Floods are like young love flowing 
wide, 

Hard to control once on the tide. 


The Soo rapids are fierce and 
strong, 

So never dare to paddle wrong. 

The paleface built a canal to sail, 

So channel your love to meget life’s 
gale. 


All family love stronger downhill 
flows ; 


As Garden River down to Georgian © 


Bay goes. 

Love. for my children flows like a 
tide 

And I plan your life so with love 
you will ride. 


Your father was strong as the yel- 
low birch trees, 
Cares like the strong winds only 
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rustled the leaves. 

Then war called, with ancestors in 
France he lies, 

Your mother was heartbroken ere 
death stilled her cries. 


My white father read English 


classics to me, — 

Disappointed in love he had crossed 
the wide sea. 

With kind words much wisdom to 
me ‘he would tell, 

‘Marry one of your people and it 
will be well.’ 


The use of tobacco robs fur cache 
and purse, 

And wild fire-water is the red 
man’s curse. ' 
Passion more strongly in Indian 

blood flows, 
The white men are cold and the 
red’s weakness knows. 


Our thoughs become crazy beneath 
liquor’s glow, 

Our best friends into our worst 
enemies grow, 

To be ever honored we must keep 
our control, 

For weakness destroys both the 
mind and the soul. 


And though some white blood in 
your veins may flow, 

Care not if others you as ‘Indian’ 
know. 

More praise and honor will be 
yours some day, 

If you help your own people and 
point out the way. 


Tecumseh held the field when the 
palefaces fled, 

Until he and most of his bands 
were dead. 

And now with one hundred years 
rolled away, 

All Canada claims him for their 
own today. 


White men pray to the Great Spirit 
—call him God, 

We to Manitou, the same, Maker 
of our sod, 

Braves follow the blaze on the 
trail they choose, 

So trust in the Manitou—you can- 
not lose. 

—MURDOCH McLEOD. 





Soo—River connecting Lake Su- 
perior and Lake Huron. More ton- 
nage goes through the Soo canal 
than any other. 

Garden River flows into Lake 
Huron just below the Soo (Sault 
Ste. Marie). Garden River is also 
an Indian Reservation. 
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BROTHERHOOD AND SISTERHOOD NEWS 





Shut-off Area Hopeful 
As New Branch Starts 


Organizing efforts of the Native Brotherhood of B.C. have 
reached into a central interior area almost shut off from the 
rest of the world, bringing new hope to the tribes in the Anahim 


Lake district. 

The new Anahim Lake, B.C., 
branch has been started with 
seven founding members: Thomas 
Squinas, Thimathy Sells, James 
Jack, Oggie Copoose, Lasses West, 
Frank Sell, Joe Cahoose, all of 
the Ulkatcho Band. 

Major problem of the reserves 
involved is their isolation from 
the different agencies. The near- 
est is at Bella Coola and, since 
horseback is the only way to gét 
in, the winter with its deep snow 
cuts off contact. Nearest agency 
to the east is about 235 miles—at 
Williams Lake—and again access 
is difficult. 


LETTER STARTS 

Start of the new organization 
was a letter received by Ed Na- 
haney, Brotherhood business agent, 
from Thomas Squinas, represen- 
tative of the Ulkatcho Band and 
Anahim Lake Indians, stating that 
his group were convinced by their 
attendance at the Bella Coola con- 
vention in 1947 that such a branch 
would be a “God-send” to them. 


A meeting was held, the seven 
paid the necessary 1948 fees, and 
support was promised by many 
more as soon as Brotherhood work 
and assistance is fully explained. 

The move is expected to have 
an immediate effect on the many 
other tribes living under similar 
conditions, and further organizing 
moves in this direction are ex- 
pected to have considerable suc- 
cess this year. 


Families Send 
Memorial Gift 


The office staff of the Native 
Brotherhood extend their sym- 
pathy to the kin of David John 
and Henry Smith of Ceepeecee, 

who were drowned at the 
West Coast of Vancouver Island 
in February, 1947. We also wish 
to convey many thanks for the 
donation of $18.26 to the treasury 
of the organization. 

This donation was from the Fish 
Pool of 1946 in which each of 
these men participated, and notice 
was sent to Ceepeecee notifying 
the families that this money, 
amounting to $9.13 each, was over- 
due and for an application to be 
made. 

It was then that the respective 
families decided to forward the 
entire amount to the Brother- 
hood and a card was sent in mem- 
ory of the boys who went down 
with their ship. 








° 


Your Old Friend... 


“SAM” 


Previously on the “Union” 
Boats, invites you to his 
store while in town. 


All kinds of repair work done. 
zc) 


De Luxe Jewelers 
57 East Hastings Street 
Vancouver, B.C. 














Northern B.C. 
Hoop Tourney 
Held in March 


_ PRINCE RUPERT. — The sec- 
ond annual native basketball 
tournament for the northern B.C. 
championship will be played here 
in the Civic Centre gymnasium 
on March 3, 4 and 5. Arrange- 
ments for the three-day _ series 
have been completed with the 
Civic Centre authorities. 

This seasons’ play-offs will see 
eight teams competing, two more 
than last year. The new teams 
will be Massett and Hartley Bay. 
Teams which took part last year 
were Port Simpson, Metalkatla, 


Kitkatla, Kitimaat, Kincolith, 
Greenville and Aiyanish. 
Winner of last year’s native 


tournament was Kincolith. 





Help the Red Cross 
To Help Our 
White Brothers ! 


By BIG WHITE OWL 


The following are the sixteen 
good reasons why we should sup- 
port the Canadian Red Cross Na- 
ticnal Appeal for funds, commenc- 
ing March 1 of this year: 

1. National Blood Transfusion 
Service. 

2. Outpost Hospitals and Nurs- 
ing Stations. 

3. Aid for Sick and Disabled 
Veterans. 

4. Canadian Junior Red Cross. 

5. Assistance for Crippled Chil- 
dren. 

6. Disaster Relief. 

7. Medical and Dental Services. 

8. Swimming and Water Safety 
Programme. 

9. First Aid Instruction. 

10. Home Nursing Services. 

11. Nutrition Services. 

12. Sick Room Supply Loan Cup- 
boards. 

13. Canadian Red Cross Corps. 

14. Emergency Nursing Reserve. 

15. Homemakers’ Service. 

16. Highway First Aid Posts. 

$3,000,000 is the minimum re- 
quired to carry on the peacetime 
work of the Canadian Red Cross 
Society in 1948. So, if you have a 
spare dime or a dollar, I appeal to 
you, my native brothers and sis- 
ters, to GIVE to those whose work 
of mercy never ends. 

I Have Spoken. 


Grief Shared 


Deepest sympathy extend- 
ed from the Native Broth- 
erhood and the _ Native 
Voice to Mr. and Mrs. Reg- 
inald Cook and family of 
Alert Bay on the loss of 
their beloved little son, Reg- 
gie, aged two years. 

















DR. PETER KELLY, D.D. 


NOTED LEADER 
NOW DOCTOR 
OF DIVINITY 


Rev. Peter Kelly has added the 
degree, Doctor of Divinity, to his 
many other accomplishments. 

Famed “Sky Pilot Skipper” of 
the MV. Thomas Crosby, he is 
chairman of the legislative com- 
mittee of the Native Brotherhood 
of British Columbia. 

He is married to a daughter of 
Amos Russ, a Haida of Skidegate. 
Mrs. Kelly has proved a loyal and 
worthy helpmate throughout the 
years. 

Interested in the betterment of 
native people, he has conferred 
with Ottawa authorities and local 
agents of the Indian department 
as a member of the Council of Na- 
tive Indian Chiefs. 

His great hope is to see realized 
a “New Deal” for the Indians of 
the Dominion. 





The little daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. Robert Mountaih, Alert Bay, 
at the present time is in St. Paul’s 
Hospital. 


{SABRE BRRAREEEERERRRRRGEERSE ERE 


There is STRENGTH in UNITY! 


FISHERMEN, 
UNITE!! 


Bella Bella 
Gets Ready 
For Big 1948 


During my first visit home since 
New Year’s on January 24, we 
held a meeting at Bella Belia in 
the home of one of our oldest 
members and Chief, Bert Hum- 
chitt. That meeting was well at- 
tended and plans were well laid 
for the year’s activities. 

The members in good standing 
of this Branch for 1947 total 
nearly 90 names, and as President 
of this Branch I felt a “Well done, 
Brothers” was in order. “Let’s do 
it even better this year, for this 
is the only way to push our or- 
ganization on, by giving it full sup- 
port.” 

At the meeting we set a date 
to select new Executives in our 
Local. I also congratulated the 
Chairman of our Legislative Com- 
mittee for the honor given him 
as Doctor of Divinity—well done, 
Dr. Kelly! 

To the Teen-Age girls forming 
Clubs here and there, we wish 
them good luck, and before clos- 
ing, once again I’ll say hello to all 
Brothers and Sisters in our Broth- 
erhood Organization. Let’s work 
together in harmony and carry on. 

—HENRY McKAY. 


Philip Louie Elected 


Philip Louie was elected secre- 
tary at the meeting of Ahousat 
Branch recently, replacing the 
late George Shamrock who was 
drowned. 

William Tatoosh was elected 
president at the recent meeting of 
Alberni Branch. Charlie Watts is 
the secretary and Ernest Lauder 
is organizer. 


TRUCK BUSINESS EXPANDS 


Moses David, who has operated 
a trucking business at Burns Lake 
for the past three years, is ex- 
panding his business by starting 
a scheduled freight run between 
Burns Lake and Noralee post of- 
fice. Known as the Nadina Trans- 
fer, freight will be picked up and 
delivered to any point between 
Burns and Noralee. 











Join the Growing Fleet of Co-operative Fishermen 
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TU.S. Gov't. Blamed in Navaho Tragedy 


PUBLIC OUTCRY STIRS CONGRESS | 
TO REVERSE HARSH TREATMENT 


A challenge to Canadian Indians 
lies in the Navaho Indian debacle 
of northern New Mexico and Ari- 
zona. 

The poverty, squallor, ignorance 
and semi-starvation existing in the 
two southern states depict the ex- 
treme to what exists in many res- 
ervations north of the 49th parallel. 

Whereas the fault of the Navaho 
conditions lies directly with the 
Congress of the United States, and 
that of the Indian Bureau in Wash- 
ington, the same neglect is made 
of Canadian Indian affairs. Here 
it is the fault of the federal de- 
partment of Indian Affairs. 

Navaho children die before they 
reach school age. They have the 
highest tuberculosis rate in the 
country. Their infant mortality 
rate is 10 times the national aver- 
age. They have the shortest life 
expectancy of any American group. 

Look at these figures and com- 
pare them with many of our own 
domestic ‘conditions. 
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A SORDID STORY 


The sordid story of Navaho In- 
dians continues. 


On the Navaho reservation of 
24,000 square miles, there is only 
one travelling dentist, one field 
doctor, only one field nurse. 


Since 1936 not a single new 
classroom has been added to their 
school system even though the 
population has increased 10,000 in 
that time. Out of 24,000 Navaho 
children of school age, there are 
teaching facilities for only 6,000. 

What brought about many of the 
deplorable Navaho conditions is a 
situation which goes back to the 
1930’s. 


The Indian bureau adopted a 
plan from the suggestion of the 
soil erosion officer of the depart- 
ment of agricutlure and has since 
rid the Navahos of their sheep in 
order, it said, to stop soil erosion. 


ONCE PROSPEROUS 


Previous to this action, the In- 
dians had been able to grow sheep 
for food and use wool for blankets 
which they sold in order to buy 
sugar, coffee, flour and to pur- 
chase silver to make bracelets for 
resale. In this way they were fairly 
prosperous. 


It required at least 300 sheep for 
each family to make a slim living. 
Now they have less than 30 sheep 
to a family. 

When the bureau spent huge 
sums to determine the feasibility 
of building a dam to irrigate 40,- 
000 acres of land on the San Juan 
River, they hired a staff of soil 
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erosion experts and paid them out 
of Indian appropriations. 

They then hired men (all whites) 
to find jobs for Navahos off the 
reservations. 


Without a vote the Navahos are 
trying to do what Arizona is un- 
able to do with votes. 

The Indians have no respect for 
the Indian bureau or any of its 
personnel. They should be edu- 
cated in state schools at govern- 
ment expense. 

Without considering the Nava- 
hos’ extreme poverty, the govern- 
ment daily took from the reserva- 
tion oil, helium gas, copper and 
coal. The bureau told them this 
money went to Washington where 
is was held in trust. 

It has been small wonder what 
portion of the $2,000,000 appro- 
priated by Congress for the Nava- 
hos ever reached the Indian. 

The turning point came when 
the press and radio of the United 
States, along with private citizens, 
raised an outcry of shame against 
the government. 


RELIEF STARTS 


War-assets goods were flown to 
the reservation, the U.S. Marines 
were alerted ta the emergency 
conditions. Relief committees 
were set up and goods poured into 
the Navaho territory. 

Most important, the U.S. Con- 
gress, with Senator Watkins’ rec- 
ommendation from the upper 
house, called for a “sustained 
drive” to “emancipate” American 
Indians. Watkins said he and 
Representative D’Ewart of Mon- 
tana had planned a bill for the 
“permanent rehabilitation” of the 
Navaho Indians. 

A $2,000,000 emergency relief 
law was passed with the full sup- 
port of the House. 

The story of the Navaho Indians 
has been a dark smear on demo- 
cratic ideals. Yet the truth and 
patience of the American Indian 
won out. The same can be said 
of Canadian Indians. They must 
fight for the rights of decency 
and good living. 
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INDIAN WOMEN 
WIN EQUALITY 
AT |.A.A. PARLEY 


CALGARY. — Women won a 
major victory over men during 
the week-end as Alberta Indian 
males voted to abolish the age-old 
“male domination” of Indian res- 
ervations, a domination that thas 
been the envy of males the world 
over. 


At a pow-wow in Calgary, the 
council*of the Indian Association 
of Alberta, representing all tribes 
in the province and comprising 
men only, voted to give the 
women an equal voice in tribal 
affairs. Twenty-five haughty chief- 
tains of tribes from the Lesser 
Slave Lake region in the north- 
ern section of the province to the 
United States border forwarded 
the resolution to.a joint Senate- 
Commons committee at Ottawa 
asking that the Indian Act be 
amended to give the women the 
right to vote for chiefs and to take 
part in the determination and ad- 
ministration of tribal affairs. 

—Prince Rupert Daily News. 


B.C. NOTES 


Mrs. H. Spalding 
Heads Sisterhood 
At Port Essington 


Mrs. Herbert Spalding has been 
elected president of the Native 
Sisterhood for Port Essington for 
the coming term. The group plans 
an extensive campaign for the wel- 
fare of the organization and the 








general welfare of the Indian 
people. 
Officers elected include: first 


vice-president, Mrs. Agnes Young; 
second vice-president, Mrs. James 
Bolton; secretary, Fanny Spalding; 
assistant secretary, Mrs. E. N. Bol- 
ton; treasurer, Mrs. Sam Lockerby; 
assistant treasurer, Mrs. R. Bolton; 
social committees, Mrs. Joe Wes- 
ley, Mrs. Howard Starr, Mildred 
Bolton, Victoria Roberts, Dorothy 
Lockerby, Mrs. David Spalding. 
Mrs. George Jackson, Mrs. Eliza- 
beth McLean, Mrs. John Wesley. 
* * om 


President of the Ceepeecee Dis- 
trict is newly-elected Moses Smith. 
Max George is secretary and Tim 
Paul assistant secretary. 

These officers have already 
proven their worth with the mem- 
bership list showing a steady in- 
crease from the widely-scattered 
northwest coast of B.C. 

The branch has their own trea- 
sury and will have their own sta- 
tionery with letterhead, North 
West Coast. 

* * a 

Port Essington officers elected 
at a recent meeting include Presi- 
dent Louis L. Starr, secretary Ed. 
N. Bolton, treasurer David Spald- 
ing, and recorder Ben. C. Bolton. 

on * na 


Spending a well-deserved holi- 
day in Vancouver is Cliff Hamil- 
ton, Alberni, B.C. The son of Mrs. 
George Hamilton, shop steward of 
the Empire Cannery, Esquimalt, 
and Mr. George Hamilton, who is 
in the employ of B.C. Packers Ltd., 
Cliff has just completed a busy 
fishing season. id > 
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BELOVED INDIAN TEACHER DIES 


Many will mourn the passing of the beloved Indian teacher, 
George Luther, of Alert Bay. Mr. Luther taught Chief William 
Scow in his first years at school, and later son Alfred Scow. 
Most of the residents of Alert Bay at one time or another were 
taught by him, and he was one of the first Indian teachers in 
British Columbia. His death was preceded by a prolonged ill- 
ness spent in St. George’s Hospital, Alert Bay. 


George Luther organized the Nimpkish Club, a club de- 
signed to further community projects. This club was instru- 
mental in securing an X-Ray for the village and in building the 
present Parish Hall. 


As secretary-treasurer of the Pacific Coast Native Fisher- 
men’s organization, George Luther did much to whip this into 
an organization for force and stability. The Pacific Coast Native 
Fishermen later joined forces with the Native Brotherhood of 
British Columbia to make the Brotherhood truly representative. 


Mr. Luther’s influence was further felt by his constant ex- 
ample and teachings of his Christian beliefs. The children feel 
the keen loss, not so much of a teacher, but of a friend who 
loved them. 





THE BROKEN TEAPOT 


In a motion picture recently depicting early American his- 
tory, unfolded was the story of the struggles of a bride and her 
husband to establish a home and farm existence out of the un- 
hewn land in spite of the uncertain conditions of the times. 
As usual in such stories the Indians appear on the scene in wierd 
make-up issuing forth ungodly screeches, and burn the farm 
harvest and home to the ground. 


When the young couple return to the scene of destruction, 
the bride fondles the remains of a broken teapot, brought from 
her home in the city where she lived as a girl, and symbol to her 
of the finer things left behind. She puts the broken pieces down 
carefully and determination snaps her to her feet, determina- 
tion that she and her husband will build another home contain- 
ing another such teapot. 


Exactly the same picture can be sketched, painting the story 
of the Indian. All that we hold dear was as cruelly trodden, but 
in a manner more refined. That refined cruelty still exists 
today, years later. 


There is a great awakening to the realization that our people 
need just what the teapot symbolized to that young couple, and 
at this date we can only pick up some of the pieces. These pieces 
are worthy of preservation, and cemented with something new, 
could be ideal. 


However, before we have even the leisure to seek cultural 
things, we have a fight to gain equal status; equal opportunity. 
That is our fight, but our white brothers can help. Their thoughts 
form public opinion—we do not have an opinion in the govern- 
ment of Canada. 


Indian children have creative ability for dancing, painting, 
and acting if given “freedom”; if allowed to retain a pride in 
their neritage—in cryptic style) GIVE THEM A CHANCE! 





OUR EDITOR—Ruth Smith has been editor of the Native 
Voice for 12 months out of the paper’s 15 issues since incep- 
tion in December, 1946. Mrs. Smith, a member of the Salish 
Indians, was born in Yale and educated in Coqualeetza resi- 
dential school at Sardis. Mother of two children, her devotion 
to her duties as head of the only official native publication in 
Canada is an outstanding example to both native and white 





women the world over. 








Who Were the Incas? 


By CHIEF SHUP-SHE 


No doubt you have read one or 
more of the many books upon this 
subject. Some claim the Incas or 
indeed all the pre-Incan tribes 
were of Oriental origin; that they 
were Chinese or even Japanese. 
And volumes have been filled with 
vocabularies compiled to show the 
striking similarity of numerous 
words in the various Incan dialects 
that seem to be of Oriental origin. 
Too Many cases are found where 
Chinese and Japanese characters 
are alleged to be written or carved 
upon rocks, metals, etc. To be 
sure at first glance these charac- 
ters seem to be the conclusive ar- 
gument, but a close study of these 
alleged cases rather shatters one’s 
faith in the theory. There are 
many times more words in the 
Quichua and Aimara dialecst (Inca) 
which bear not the slightest simi- 
larity to Chinese or Japanese than 
the similar words compiled so care- 
fully. 

Superficial similarity of a few 
words among thousands is far from 
conclusive evidence of racial rela- 
tionship. Most of the so-called 
Oriental characters are obviously 
purely decorative motifs and being 
composed of dots and lines bear 
superficial resemblance to Chinese 
characters. It is also only natural 
when men draw pictures, crude 
or conventionalized symbols, to 
have some symbol or character 
that resembles drawings of other 
unrelated men. 


If the population of the Inca 


tribes were of entirely Mongolian 


origin there would be distinctive 
influences on their arts, buildings, 
industries and other attainments. 
But this is not the case and some 
form of Mongolian characters 
would be everywhere. A dozen or 
so specimens bearing figures which 
by any stretch of the imagination 
might be called Chinese or Jap- 
anese is very poor proof of Orien- 
tal kinship. 


Before we group Indians of any 
tribe with Asiatics it is well to 
study all sides of their cultural pat- 
terns, a few similar words, the 
same type of hairdress or similar 
ways of sleeping are never proof 
of settlement in America, before 
Columbus, of men out of Asia or 
Europe! 


In the northwestern parts of Can- 
ada and in Alaska to be sure are 
traces of blending of two main 
races of the human family. Asia- 
tics have filtered their blood via 
the Eskimo into northern blood 
streams. However it is well to 
note, Northern tribes have more 
in common with more southern In- 
dian tribes than with Eskimo tribes. 

If there were very close kin-ships 
between Indian tribes and Eskimo 
peoples who are Asiatics, then 
there would be little or no differ- 
ence of word construction in the 
Northwest between all the Indian 
and Eskimo where surely the blood 
would be new Asiatic and the time 
change and word evolution would 
not yet have caused any mixed 
vocabularies. 
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OUR MAIL BOX: 


Write to The VOICE any News of interest 
in your District, etc. 





ALL BROTHERS 
Vancouver. 


ditor, The Native Voice: 

In renewing my subscription to 
he Native Voice, may con- 
sratulate you on your first year’s 
publication of a very worthwhile 
ewspaper. x 

The general public has need to 
ealize, as you are so ably proving, 
hat we are, indeed, all “Brothers 
nder the skin.” Our needs and 
pur desires are alike, regardless 
bi our color. We must each have 
bur required allotment of food, 
lothing and shelter in order to 
>xist. None of us is satisfied just 
o exist. 

Every child has a right to an 
bducation to prepare him to find 
nd fill his proper place in the 
orld. He also needs love, a 
appy home life, and a mind at 
sase during this period. Resi- 
Hential schools, however good 
annot supply this need. 

Every adult should have a voice 
bnd vote in the matter of what 
aws should govern the society 
bf which he is a part. 

It will take time to educate the 
beople of the world to be human- 
y-minded. Keep up the good work 
bf teaching us the history of your 
plendid race — their arts and 
rafts, philosophies and religions, 
hopes and aspirations. 

And may we soon come to the 
boint of mutual understanding 
yhere our welfare problems are 
he concern of all, and we can, as 
ongfellow expressed it: 


Speak with naked hearts 
gether .. 

Pondering much, and much con- 
triving, 

How the tribes of Man might 


prosper.” 
—EDITH HUTTON. 


INTERESTED 
Toronto, 
ditor, The Native Voice: 
enjoy reading Native Voice 
ery much, and am glad that you 
ow have an Ontario associate 
ditor as I would like to know 
ore about the reserves and about 
e Indian people here. I’m afraid 
at we non-Indian Canadians are 
excusably ignorant of the living 
onditions and even of the cul- 
ral traditions and heritage of 
ie “first Canadians.” I hope Mr. 
ill will do a survey of the life 
f the Indian people in Ontario— 
ving a detailed description of 
aon reserves and their resi- 
ents, 


to- 


DNTARIO 
Ont. 


{ would like to see in Native 
foice a summary of the main 
Oints of the various briefs pre- 
ented to the parliamentary com- 
ittee. I have sent to the King’s 
rinter, Ottawa, for a copy of the 
dian Act, and am going to write 
D my member of parliament and 
ther members of the government 
egarding revision of the Act, in- 
uding the granting of the vote 
» all Indians and inclusion of 
ged Indians under those eligible 
xx Old-Age Pension. 


If all Indians do receive the 
ote, is it generally considered de- 
rable to have special Indian rep- 
sentatives in both federal and 
rovincial legislatures, and if so, 
Ww many such representatives 
ould there be? (Maybe you ans- 
ered all those questions before 
started to get it.) 

——H_E.C. 












CHALLENGE TO US 
Prince Rupert. 
Editor, The Native Voice: 

Been looking through your paper 
The Native Voice this month and 
I find nothing of interest, and to 
tell you the truth, the paper is 
getting so dry it is yelling for 
water. 

I have been looking through 
and find nothing but ads all over 
the place. 

If this keeps up I assure you 
you are losing lots of your cus- 
tomers. I was thinking of buying 
it for a year but I changed my 
mind about it. 

May I make a suggestion: why 
not have a roving reported who 
covers all up and down the coast. 
I am sure you will find lots to 
write about. If your paper does 
not put more pep into it, I am 
sure you are going to lose lots of 
your readers. 


I would like to say a lot more, 
but I want to see if you print this 
in your next month’s print. By 
the way, I am still one of your 


readers as yet. 
—A READER. 
DIGNITY PRAISED 
Vernon. 
Editor, Native Voice: 

Thank you for reminding me 
that my subscription to your esti- 
mable paper had expired. I en- 
close $1 for renewal. 


Your editors are to be com- 
plimented on their breadth of 
vision. Their concern is not only 
with the struggle of Indians to 
earn a living, handicapped as they 
have been through deplorably in- 
adequate educational and health 
facilities, and laboring under a 
status lamentably less than full 
citizenship, but it is also with the 
contribution Indians have made 
and are making to the cultural 
development of this country. 

I have been proud to note the 
dignity and maturity with which 
your paper speaks. It must as- 
suredly become a potent force in 
crystallizing public opinion to de- 
mand that our governments at 
last do justice to our native com- 


patriots. 
—BERNARD WEBBER. 


LEGENDS ATTRACT 
Camp Lister, B.C. 


Editor, Native Voice: 

The first copy of your paper ar- 
rived and all of us find it most in- 
teresting. We feel that you are 
doing a fine work and one which 
is necessary for the uniting of 
your people. For many reasons 
we look forward to the day when 
that unity shall come about, and 
the Indian shall come again into 
his true inheritance. You surely 
have our best wishes in your 
undertaking. 

Our chief regret is that we were 
unable to contact you sooner, that 
we might have had copies of 
your paper during the past year. 
Our special interest in the back 
numbers is in the translation of 
the Indian legends as given to 
you by the Medicine Man. We 
would surely like to have all of 
this fine work. 

I had intended to write to you 
before now, but had not man- 
aged to do so. Our best wishes 
for your continued success are ex- 
tended to you. 

FAYILA M. WILLIAMS. 








ACCEPTS POST. — William Bell, prominent Vancouver , 
newspaperman who has given much publicity to the Indian | 


cause in B.C., has accepted an appointment to the Native Voice 
as an associate editor at the request of Chief William Scow 
and his associates. Mr. Bell’s addition to the staff in an ad- 
visory capacity will be an important contribution in making 
our paper one of the outstanding native publications in America. 








ONE OF GREAT ONES 
Calgary, Alta. 
Editor, The Native Voice: 

I do enjoy each issue of your 
paper and hope that you will 
someday publish in book form 
“The Songs of Uailmit.” I was 
very interested in your little 
writeup of Johnny Callihoo, presi- 
dent of the Indian Association 
of Alberta, of which I am very 
proud to be an Honorary mem- 
ber. Mr. Callihoo has done much 
for the betterment of conditions 
for all Indians and he is indeed 
as you remark, “one of the great 
ones.” , 

Wishing you every success in 
your venture for 1948. 

ANNE R. DOWNE. 


WRITEUPS URGED 
Ladner, B.C. 
Editor, The Native Voice: 

I have been wondering if it 
would be possible to publish a 
short description of the Indian 
reserves in British Columbia . Per- 
haps one at a time would be in- 
teresting, with a description of the 
location and its people, any points 
of interest or for which it might 
be noted. 


Each issue of your paper has 
interested me and has been shown 


to my friends. 
—EDITH BELL. 


OUR “VOICE” BACKED 
Montreal, Que. 
Editor, The Native Voice: 
Enclosed please find $1 for re- 
newal of our subscription to The 
Native Voice. We have found this 
a most interesting and stimulat- 
ing publication, and besides keep- 
ing up on the news of our Indian 
friends on the coast, we believe 
it is of great significance as the 
“The Native Voice.” 
—WM. E. POWLES, M.D. 


Toronto, Ont. 

Editor, The Native Voice: 
Thanks for the copies that you 
have sent us in the past months. 
The paper itself is a very fresh 
and sparkling thing, and while not 
up to the highest literary levels, 
certainly serves a higher purpose 
than that of our daily press with 
its murders and train crashes and 
violent deaths. It is stimulating 
and -encouraging to read the notes 
of optimism, to see the stirring 
and striving for a better life, the 
strong feeling for human values 
that are present on every page 

of the paper. 

—DR. E. G. ROSEN. 





Hazelton, B.C. 
Native Brotherhood of B.C., 
Vancouver, B.C. 


Dear Brothers and Sisters: 

It is my great privilege to write 
you these few lines of apprecia- 
tion. I myself am a member of the 
Native Sisterhood of Hazelton, 
B.C. 

I hope the Teen-Agers from 
along the Skeena will keep up 
the work of the Brotherhood. I 
am very proud of my Brothers 
and Sisters and the paper, The 
Native Voice, which you have 
been publishing. I consider The 
Native Voice the most important 
paper in all Native history. 

—DOLORES CLIFFORD. 





Dear Sister and Teen-Agers: 

I send greeting and good wishes 
for the year 1948. I do hope that 
we will all do our very best in 
each village to forward our aims. 
It is up to each individual to do 
her share. 

I am glad to see we have more 
Teen-Age Clubs. I am sure you 
will hear from them and I shall 
also be looking forward to hear- 
ing from you all, dear friends. 

—KATHERINE GREEN. 
Box 7, River Rd., 
Alberni, 3.C. 
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5,000 Indians ‘Guarded’ 
By Miller Bay TB Unit 


STAFF LACK DOESN‘T HALT 
EFFICIENCY AT HOSPITAL 


Miller Bay Hospital, second of three large Indian tuber- 
culosis treatment centres to be opened in British Columbia by 
the Department of Health and Welfare, is gradually assuming 
an outstanding place in the lives of 10,000 Indians to whom 
tuberculosis is an ever-present scourge. 


Although opened for less than 
a year and a half, the 150-bed in- 
stitution has already admitted more 
than 500 patients and its records 
contain case histories of more than 
5,000 natives in central and north- 
ern British Columbia. 

The hospital, situated about five 
miles from Prince Rupert on the 
Port Edward Road, at present con- 
tains 149 patients, which to Dr. 
Douglas Galbraith, director, is its 
capacity considering staff short- 
ages. 


Although the hospital is operat- 
ing efficiently on its present staff 
of 79, the actual shortage exists 
in graduate nurses, of which about 
20 could be employed. At present, 
there are 11 and an equal num- 
ber of practical nurses’ without 
whom, Dr. Galbraith says, the in- 
stitution could scarcely operate. 


DOCTOR NEEDED 

There is need, too, for an ad- 
ditional doctor. Current medical 
staff consists of Dr. Galbraith, who 
doubles in capacity of administra- 
tor and X-ray expert, Dr. M. 
Clough-Ormiston, resident physi- 
cian, and Dr. J. A. Macdonald, who 
maintains an ecffice in Prince Ru- 
pert but also gives part of his time 
to the hospital work. 


An additional doctor, Dr. Gal- 
braith feels, would allow him more 
time for administrative duties 
which are growing increasingly. 


The position of senior matron 
also is unfilled and at present Miss 
M. Morton is in charge of nurses, 
assisted by Miss I. Carriss. 


Snce the hospital opened in 
August, 1946, Dr. Galbraith has be- 
come increasingly aware of the 
co-operation received from the na- 
tives who prior to that time had 
little chance of hospitalization for 
themselves or their families. 

“It’s remarkable, when we con- 
sider the problems we expected 
to face when we started out,” Dr. 
Galbraith said. “This co-operation 
on the part of the Indians is most 
encouraging.” 


PATIENTS FROM AFAR 

In hospital are Indians from as 
far east as Vanderhoof and Prince 
George, as far north as Telegraph 
Creek and from Bella Bella in the 
south and the Queen Charlotte 
Islands on the west. The record 
room contains records of about 
3,500 of them, while written rec- 
ng of more than 5,000 are on 
11e, 


There are more patients who 
need hospitalization, Dr. Galbraith 
says, but there are not many, and 
the new 200-bed hospital which the 
Indian Health Services has taken 
over from the army at Nanaimo 
is gradually taking part of the 
load. 

The third big tuberculosis hos- 
pital for Indians in British Co- 
lumbia is at Coqualeetza, near 
Chilliwack. This 180-bed institu- 
tio was opened in 1941. 





HIGH STANDARD 

Treatment at Miller Bay Hos- 
pital is of qa standard equal to that 
given in sanitoria for the white 
population and the latest tech- 
niques are combined with that old 
and proven one—plenty of fresh 
air, good food, rest and a cheerful 
state of mind. 

Dr. Galbraith is proud of the 
hospital’s weil-equipped labora- 
tory, which is presided over by 
Miss Dorothy Aschoff, a smiling 
laboratory technician whose day 
is a continual round of sputum 
tests, blood tests and _ culture 
work. 

The Christmas season did 
much to enhance the atmo- 
sphere of rest and cheer which 
the staff endeavors to main- 
tain in the hospital. Innumer- 
able Christmas gifts were sent 
out by the people of Prince 
Rupert and Port Edward, all 
of which contributed to the 
happiness of the patients. 

SCHOOLING GIVEN 

Incidentally, the wards contain 
children as young as a year and 
a half, but the majority are young 
men and women. For the children 
of school age, there is school in- 
struction for a couple of hours 
each day, the instructor travelling 
from ward to ward. 


Busy Doings 
Art Klawock 


Robert Armour of Klawock sub- 
scribed to The Native Voice. Mr. 
Armour is the Alaska Native Bro- 
therhood’s president, and has held 
office for the past three years. Al- 
though a young man in his thivties, 
he is a fine leader of his people 
locally. He attended school in 
Salem, Ore., is in the Presbyterian 
Church Choir and in 1930 visited 
Massett, B.C., as a member of the 
Church Army. 

Another subscriber is Mrs. 
Charles Demmert. Mrs. Demmert 
is the past Alaska Native Sister- 
hood president. She is a very ar- 
dent worker for her people. 





Anna Edenshaw of MHydaburg, 
Alaska, became the bride of a Kla- 
wock man, Peter Adams. The 
couple will settle at Klawock—this 
marriage brings Hydaburg and 
Klawock in closer relationship. We 
offer the couple our congratula- 
tions. 





ATHLETICS NOTE: The Alaska 
Native Brotherhood will play a 
series of basketball games with the 
Hydaburg Brotherhood teams. Let 
our leaders encourage athletics to 
stimulate a sound mind in a sound 
body. 





RELIGIOUS NOTE: The Kla- 
wock Salvation Army leaves for 
Koke, Alaska, a native town about 
200 miles from Klawock, carrying 
the gospel to that town. 

—PAUL CHIEF COOKE. 








Hobbies flourish. Among the men 
leatherwork is the favorite, while 
the current rage among the wom- 
en and girls is the knitting of dia- 
mond-pattern socks.—Prince Ru- 
pert Daily News. f 








Able Takes Passenger 





Mailman’‘s River Trip 
Tough, Exciting Time 


Returning to Canyon City from 
Prince Rupert where we had gone 
for medical aid during the month 
of November, we arrived at Kin- 
colith aboard the lovely Union 
boat, the “Coquitlam,” about two 
o’clock on a Monday afternoon. 
There was the usual hustle and 
bustle as the ship docked and soon 
the unloading of freight and mail 
was in full swing. 

On the little Kincolith dock were 
some native men who had come to 
get the freight and mail for the 
various villages around the Naas 
River. Among these was our 
friend Able Derrick, the man who 
calls for and delivers our mail 
once a month through the long 
cold winter. 

We spoke to him and asked him 
if we could go with him to our 
home at Canyon City, and he told 
us, yes, he thought so. He had a 
pretty full load, 84 mail sacks, be- 
sides a great deal of freight, and 
our neighbor, Joe Philips, not for- 
getting his four helpers. 

BOAT STRANDED 

After loading the small gas boat 
as full as she could be, we climbed 
down the side ladder, which is the 
only means of getting down from 
the Kincolith dock. We landed 
safely in the little boat and soon 


were heading for Mill Bay where 
the mail was gone over, and put 
in the right bags, and headed for 
the next village, the village of 
Greenville. By that time we had 
got the help of another boat, which 
landed us at Greenville about 
seven p.m., where we spent the 
night with the school teachers. 
The other boat was not so lucky, it 
got stranded on a sand bar and 
spent the night there. 

Nine o’clock Tuesday morning, 
Able came and told us that we 
were going to leave right away, 
that we would have to walk to the 
point as the tide was away out. 
So we started for the point, and 
after a somewhat muddy walk we 
reached the place where the boats 
were, but we found that between 
the boats and us were several feet 
of water and our crew shouted to 
us to wait and Able Derrick would 
carry us across on his back. We 
hardly believed that possible, but 
true it was, because he came wad- 
ing across in his big hip boots and 
we climbed on his back, one by 
one, and landed safely in the boats. 
STEERING HARD 

Then it was ten o’clock and away 
we went. For a long way it seemed 
as though the water was pretty 
good, then it began to get low and 


NEWS BRIEFS 


ENDERBY 
PROBLEMS 
EXPLAINED 


A report from William Charl 
Louie, Enderby, B.C., contained ij 
formation that, at present, 
people of his réserve are witho 
proper council and lack inform 
tion how to conduct their busine 
Their lands aré being rented, ¢ 
pecially unused portions. 

It is unfortunate that Mr. Louw 
cannot return to his reserve 
continue in this work as he is 
line for the Chieftainship by he 
edity. He has since accepted wor 
in the logging industry, Quee 
Charlotte Islands. 


Brother Hurt 

It is with regret that news ¢ 
the younger brother of Charlie 
Patsy, Hazelton, has been receive 
noting that the young man w 
badly crushed in a sawmill ac¢ 
dent. 

Charles had arrived by pla 
from Prince Rupert to attend t 
executive meeting of the Nati 
Brotherhood at Vancouver. He w 
forced to return to Hazelton 
train on his arrival. 


Escapes Storm 
A recent marine accident uw 

coast brought concern to Ch 

Billy Assu of Cape Mudge. 

The chief’s son, Dan, had le 
the cape for Steveston by fi 
boat. He had in tow his new bo 
valued at $3,800, with the inte 
tion of bringing it to the cannée 
village. 

The chief’s barometerical wisdo 
warned him that rough weath 
was in store, and immediately ¢ 
arrival in Vancouver, instructe 
that Dan be contacted and warne 
of heavy seas. Although his st 
had already left, the chief’s an 
ety was rested when he heard 
his son’s safe arrival at Stevest 
The boat, however, had been 1d 
in the storm. 


Treasurer Busy 

A busy treasurer of the Nat 
Brotherhood of B.C. is Oli 
Adams of Massett, who is acco 
panied by his charming wife, Do 
Adams. 

All of Mr. Adams’ spare time 
spent with the executive of 
Brotherhood who are holding the 
annual meeting discussing the 
ture business operations of the 
ganization. 
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e low 





the skipper, Sam, they called hi 
had a hard time to steer clear 
the rocks. By and by we land 
and the boys built a big fire a 
got out the smoked salmon 
heated it against the flames, wh 
the little gas stove in the cabin 
our boat boiled the kettle for 0 
cup of tea. 

Soon we started on the last 
of our journey and slowly 1} 
surely wended our way up the riv 
till at seven p.m. we reached C3 
yon City and home. We were tir 
but we wondered what our ms 
man and his helpers felt like w 
had all the work and responsibili 
of the trip. They still had eig 
miles to go the next morning, th 
still had to unload the balance 
the freight and the mail at Aiyan 
before they could write finish 
the trip. 

—MRS. ENVOY WALKER. 
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Art and Cratts 











—From a painting by George Sinclair from figure on display at Provincial Museum, Victoria, B.C. 

HAIDA ART FORM.—The carving reproduced here is of Haida craftsmanship. It stands 

roximately two feet high and is painted in a pleasing combination of red, white and black. 
e lower lip of the figure is shown protruding due to a bone button which in earlier days 
men used to insert in a slit made in their lower lip. The decoration on the skirt is that of a 
g split down the back and joined at the nose. Whether the figure had any ceremonial sig- 
icance or merely a model made for a collector is not known. However, it is an excellent ex- 
tple of fine carving and native art. 











National 
Fisheries 


resh, Frozen and Canned 
Fish 
Oo 
Foot of Campbell Avenue, 
VANCOUVER, B.C. 
Phones: 
Astings 3064, HAstings 4984 








TAKE TIME TO LIVE 


Take time to work—it is the 


price of sucess. 

Take time to 
source of power. 

Take time to play—it 
secret of perennial youth. 

Take time to read—it is the foun- 
tain of wisdom. 

Take time to worship—it is the 
highway of reverence. 

Take time to be friendly—it is 
the road to happiness. 


think—it is the 


is the 


Take time to dream—it is hitch- 
ing your wagon to a star. 

Take time to love and be loved— 
it is the privilege of the gods. 

Take time to look around—it is 
too short a day to be selfish. 

Take time to laugh—it is the 
music of the soul. 

Take time to play with children 
—it is a joy of joys. 

Take time to be courteous—it is 


the work of a gentleman. 
—War Cry. 





Decorative Use 
Inspires Native 
Symbolic Art 


By GEORGE SINCLAIR 

The native artist has cov- 
“ered a wide field of paint- 
ing, carving, engraving and 
weaving. Although he has 
created wonderfully real- 
istic reproductions the bulk 
of his work has been sym- 
bolic and decorative. His 
close contact with animal 
and bird life has given him 
intimate knowledge of his 
subject. Their legendary 
and spiritual significance 
have developed in him a 
feeling he expresses in his 
art. His designs were re- 
quired to fit the multitude 
of articles used in daily life. 
He has used his art to dec- 
orate hunting equipment, 
household utensils and 
clothing. Since the shape of 
these things could not be 
changed his art forms were 
distorted to fit the shape of 
the article he decorated. 
This adaptation made some 
of the figures unrecogniz- 
able, so symbols were used 
to indicate what animal, 
bird, fish or legendary fig- 
ure was being. depicted. 
Some animals were shown 
merely as a symbol. The 
difficulty of decorating such 
shapes as bowls, hats or 
bracelets was overcome by 
splitting the animal, bird or 
fish form from leaving it 
joined at the nose and tail. 
The design would then en- 
circle the object and con- 
form to its general shape. 

In the decoration of flat 
surfaces the artist might 
split the animal form along 
the back and spread it out 
over the surface. In other 
cases the artist might im- 
agine the animal split down 
the front and spread out. 
This would make the an- 
imal appear to have two 
heads. Movable joints are 
shown as eyes. All this 
adds to the decorative qua- 
lity of his art. 











Indian Relics 
To Be Sought 


Indian burial grounds on the 
West Coast are in for a going 
over if Harry Gehring, 1022. West 
Sixty-fifth, pursues his ten-year- 
old hobby. And he says he will. 

Gehring, a recent arrival from 
the east, became interested in 
Indian lore when, with his bro- 
ther, he bought a farm at Otter- 
ville, Ont. It proved to be a 
veritable storehouse of Indian 
arrow-heads, pottery -and other 
items common to the Huron and 
Algonquin tribes. 

Discovery of the articles spur- 
red an interest in Indian arch- 
aeology, and Gehring has been 
studying it for ten years, during 
which time he has collected 3000 
Indian relics. 

Recently moved to Vancouver, 
Gehring will probe the area 
around Fort Langley. 

—Vancouver Sun:* 
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NEWS FROM ALBERTA 





IAA Urges Immediate Boost To $300 
On Grant For Residential Children 


Increase to $300 “without further delay” of the federal per capita grant for children | in 
residential schools is urged in one of the chief resolutions passed at the January 31 meeting 
of Provincial Council of Indian Association of Alberta in Calgary. 


Another resolution urges that 
all lawful means be used to hos- 
pitalize Indians suffering from 
tuberculosis and other highly in- 
fectious diseases. 

A third presses for the revised 
Indian Act to extend voting pow- 
ers within the Band to Indian 
women over 21. 

The Indian Affairs Branch will 
be asked to forward copies of fin- 
ancial statements, agreements of 
sale, leases or other documents af- 
fecting reserve lands or trust 
funds directly to the chiefs of the 
various Bands. 

Members agreed that compul- 
sory hospitalization probably 
would affect membership adverse- 
ly, but felt that the lives saved 
would ultimately prove justice of 
their decision. 

President Johnny Callihoo pre- 
sided. 

Directors and other officers 
present included Chief Frank 
Cardinal, Lesser Slave Agency; J. 
Roderick Callihoo, Councillor J. 
McGillis, D. Bird, Edmonton 
Agency; Chief Dan Minde, S. 
Minde, John Rabbitt, Chief Francis 
Bull, A. Lightning, J. Louis, Hob- 
bema Agency; L. Hunter, Saddle 
Lake Agency; Councillor T. Ka- 
quitts, Edward Hunter, Morley 
Agency; Joe Rabbitt, Nordegg. 

Chief D. Crowchild, Sarcee 
Agency; Chief J. Bullshield, J. 
Gladstone, C. Shade, Blood Agen- 
cy; Councillor W. Bastien, B. 
Crow Eagle, Peigan Agency. Mr. 
Moyah of Frog Lake advised the 
Council that while he was unable 
to attend, he would support the 
actions of the Council. 

Others in attendance were Presi- 
dent S. Mamnook and B. Cardinal 
of the Saddle Lake Local, Chief 
Frank Red Crow of the Blood 
Local, Councillor E.. Onespot of 
Sarcee, and others. Thus an ex- 
cellent representation of opinion 
was on hand. 


SCHOOL OPENS 
The Adult Education School for 
the Edmonton District will open 





Feb. 16 at the Bissell Institute, Ed- 
monton. The Calgary School will 
be held later. 


CRAWLER ATTENDS 

Isaiah Crawler, secretary of the 
Nordegg Local, was in Calgary to 
learn details about the new re- 
serve set aside for the Nordegg 
Stonies. He attended the Council 
meeting. 


IAA ON RADIO 

Your correspondent was _ inter- 
viewed by the CBC representative 
and a short wave broadcast to Eu- 
rope this week from the CBC con- 
tained a long item regarding the 
work of the ILA.A. 


GYROS LEARN 

J. Laurie addressed the Gyro 
Club of Calgary at their luncheon 
Feb. 11. The Gyros have always 
7 interested supporters of the 


PRESIDENT BUSY 

President Callihoo has recently 
been very busy attending meetings 
on various reserves throughout the 
Edmonton area. Our President is 
one man who never rests from 
working for the welfare of the 
Treaty Indians of Alberta. 


OUTBREAK BEATEN 

Quick action by Regional Super- 
visor G. H. Gooderham, Dr. Barr 
Murray and Nurse Kidd, success- 
fully combatted a serious outbreak 
of throat trouble at Nordegg. Dr. 
Murray and Miss Kidd travelled 
last 18 miles of their 225-mile 
journey by team. 


SASK. VISITOR 

Mr. M. F. Norris, of Northern 
Districts Administration, Saskat- 
chewan, and formerly one of the 
most active directors of the LA.A., 
recently visited the office. He re- 
ports that the Saskatchewan Gov- 
ernment is setting the pace for all 
provinces in Canada in assisting 
the native people. We must not 








Glen Vowell Celebrates 





Village Founder Joins 
Double Golden Jubilee 


GLEN VOWELL—Only one of the original five founders of this 
tiny Indian village of 100 natives was present at the double Golden 
Jubilee celebrated last month—the establishment of the village and 
50 years’ service here of the Salvation Army. He was Peter Brown, 
who came to the village more than 60 years ago. 

The village was incorporated in 1898 and was given the name 
of the surveyor of the Indian reservation. 

The Salvation Army Corps was founded in the village the same 
year by Ensign Thorkalson, who journeyed from Port Essington by 


canoe for the purpose. 


A five-day celebration which started with the arrival of visitors 
from neighboring villages, including Divisional Commander Briga- 


dier Gillingham and Mrs. 


Gillingham from Prince Rupert and 


Capt. G. Cranwell from Kitselas, included both banquets and re- 


ligious services. 


One hundred and thirty villagers and friends took part in the 
Jubilee dinner in the Community Hall. 
Harold William told the history of Glen Vowell. 
Charles Patsey of the Native Brotherhood, Hazelton, addressed the 


meeting. 


Chief Henry Russell thanked the ladies who prepared the 


banquet. 





forget that Hon. T. C. Douglas, 
“Chief Red Cloud,” is one honor- 
ary chief who takes his responsi- 
bilities seriously. The I.A.A. owes 
much of its success to Mr. Norris. 


FURS LOWER 
Furs are lower in price this year 
and deep snow in many districts 
is making it hard for our trappers. 
Game also has been scarce. 
—JOHN LAURIE. 





Army Helps 
Native Folk 


OTTAWA.—The Deputy Min- 
ister of Mines and Resources, Dr. 
H. L. Keenleyside, in a letter to 
General Chas. Foulkes, Chief of 
General Staff, told of his appreci- 
ation of what he termed the very 
real contribution the armed forces 
are making to the welfare of white 
and native Canadians living in 
Arctic and sub-arctic regions. Dr. 
Keenleyside had reference to the 
work being done by the Royal 
Canadian Corps of Signals, such 


as broadcasting educational pro- 
grams. 

“We, in the Department of 
Mines and Resources and the 


Northwest Territories Council, are 
particularly grateful for this serv- 
ice of providing facilities of an 
‘educational and _ entertainment 
character which otherwise would 
be exceedingly difficult to obtain,” 
Dr. Keenleyside said—The Van- 
couver Sun. 





WITH THANKS 
The Native Voice Publishing Co. 
Ltd. announces with many thanks 
a donation of $3.15 by Thomas 
Walkus from Bella Coola, B.C. 
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Indian Wom: 
Fights Move 
To Evict He 













Mrs. Isabel Crocker of Vim — 
Hollywood, Calif., is carrying og—ffpur McD 
determined battle in the courts™m B.C. 
that state against “shabby and @pnief Mc 
American” efforts to evict her oe 5 ; 
her three daughters from her hoi crossive 
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ll the o 
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because she is an Indian—a “1 
Caucasian.” 
Already appealing a court o 


to move, Mrs. Crocker is sta 
put in her home and she says 





























won’t quit fighting even if the with dee] 
Supreme Court rules “for” present 
crimination of this type in a cMoo of B 
now before it involving Negromat faith 

Mrs. Crocker’s case—which d@pn this 0 
not affect her husband becag™ work fo 
he is “white’—is now before @is with 
California State Supreme Courggnt for a 


ows: 
Memoral 
ed into 
INovembe 
he Pol 
mpseans 
he Kitk 


In fighting the eviction mo 
brought by a group of neighbg 
she gays: “I am not fighting j 
for myself, but for all Amerig 
Indians. That house is mine wu 
the courts decide otherwise.” 

The real estate firm that 
her the house in 1945 knew 
was an Indian, she charges. 





















Joe Harris of Alert Bay has be 
ill for some time, and we all hc 
he recovers soon. Greetings 3 
good wishes from us all. £ 
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610 Bidwell Street 
Vancouver, B.C. 
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@ Queen Charlotte Brand 
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__BCFARMER 


AND GARDENER 
A rural magazine for every member of the family .. . 
Farming and gardening articles especially written for 
British Columbia, and many other subjects 
children’s 





u ... including 
interests. Published 





Send subscription today — 1 yr. 50c; 


3 yrs. $1.25; 5 yrs. $2.00 





P.O. Box 304 





THE B.C. FARMER & GARDENER 


HANEY, B.C. 








302 Water Street 
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To Our Many Trapper Friends! 





Ship Your FURS to the 


ARCTIC FUR TRADING CO. LTD. j 


Highest Prices Paid — Cash Sent Immediately 








Vancouver, B.C. TT 
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ief McDames’ Gift to Native Brotherhood 





917 Tsimpseans Brief Set Spark of Unity — 


he Convention of the Native 
therhood of British Columbia 
H at Bella Coola was highly hon- 
d by the presence of Chief 
hur McDames of Skeena Cross- 
B.C. 
hief McDames, we. are proud 
announce, is still hale and 
rty and greatly interested in the 
gressive work of the Brother- 
d. He is the last of the Chiefs 
he Tsimpseans who were signa- 
es to a brief that was presented 
1917. 
ll the other Chiefs have long 
e gone to their rewards and it 
with deep feeling that this Brief 
s presented to the Native Broth- 
oo of B.C. as a token of the 
at faith that has been bestowed 
bn this organization to carry on 
work for the native people, and 
is with great pleasure that we 
t for all to see, the brief as 
Ows: 
Memorandum of agreement en- 
ed into this twenty-eighth day 
Jovember, A.D. 1917, between 
he Port Simpson Band of 
mpseans. 
he Kitkatla Band of Tseimseans, 


The Harley Bay Band of Tsimp- 
seans, ~ 
The 
seans, 
The 
seans, 
The 
seans, 
The Kitsilas Band of Tsimpseans, 
The Hazelton Band of Tsimp- 
seans, 
The 
seans, 
The 
seans. 
Whereas . . the above Bands 
have agreed in the future in con- 
nection with all matters affecting 
the general rights and privileges of 
the Indians, and all matters not 
purely of a local nature, to co- 
operate and act together, and to 
form a Joint Special Council (gen- 
eral) for that purpose. 

NOW THEREFORE THIS 
AGREEMENT WITNESSETH that 
each of the said Bands agree with 
the other Bands as follows: 

(1) That they will appoint dele- 
gates to represent their respective 
Bands in a Special General Coun- 


Kitwangah Band of Tsimp- 
Kitwancool Band of Tsimp- 


Kitsikukla Band of Tsimp- 


Kispiox Band of Tsimp- 
Andimaul Band of Tsimp- 


cil, said Council to have authority 
to deal with matters affecting the 
general welfare of the Indians, 
their rights and privileges, and 
further to have authority to fix 
among themselves the methods in 
which the expense of any such 
work undertaken by said Council 
shall have to be borne. AND IT IS 
AGREED that said General Coun- 
cil shall have full authority to 
pledge the credit of the different 
Bands as they shall agree and 
regulate in General Council as- 
sembled. 

(2) IT IS FURTHER AGREED 
that each of the said Bands shall 
have two or three representatives 
on said General Council, as shall 
hereafter be determined upon, but 
in any case each of the Bands shall 
have equal representation in the 
said General Council. 

(3) IT IS FURTHER AGREED 
that all matters deliberated upon 
by said General Council shall be 
controlled by a majority vote of 
all delegates present. 

(4) IT IS FURTHER AGREED 
that in case any delegates named 
by the Band are unable to act or be 
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Also Packers of 
“RED ROSE” Brand 


FANCY RED SOCKEYE 


Deep red color; the aristo- 
crat of salmon. 


bam 
Fancy Keta Salmon good for salads, sandwiches. 


(White Lobel) 


FANCY RED COHOE 
AN Slack Label) 
ium red color, rich in 


Med 
flavor, high in food values. 
A good all-purpese salmon. 


FORGIVEN! 


FANCY QUALITY PINK 
(Pink Label) 
Delicate ink in color; 


suitable e hot salmon 
dishes Try the recipe above. 


CLB 


CLOVER LEAF capMON 


Finest Quality in the World 
PACKERS LTD. ° 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 


VANCOUVER, 


CANADA 


= 


present at any meeting of the Gen- 
eral Council, then the Band shall 
have the right to name a substitute 
or substitutes to represent him at 
said General Council.- 


(5) IT IS FURTHER AGREED 
that other Bands of Indians may 
from time to time come in under 
this arrangement and be repre- 
sented in a similar manner and 
have similar rights to the Bands 
herein set out in this agreement, 
and this agreement shall extend to 
and be binding upon such other 
Bands upon execution by them of 
the agreement. 

(6) IT IS FURTHER AGREED 
that this agreement shall be exe- 
cuted on behalf of each Band by 
any officers delegated by such 
Band to sign the same. 

(7) THIS AGREEMENT shall be 
binding for one year from the date 
hereof and it is to continue from 
year to year hereafter until such 
time as any Band shall determine 
to withdraw from this agreement 
and shall notify all other Bands 
who are parties to this agreement 
to that effect. 

(8) EACH BAND shall be fur- 
nished with a copy of the Agree- 
ment and an extra copy shall be 
kept at the Office of Williams and 
Manson, Prince Rupert, B.C., and 
any bands of Indians wishing to 
avail themselves of the privilege 
of entering into this agreement 
may do so upon execution of the 
copy of the agreement to be kept 
at the office of Williams and Man- 
son are to notify all other Bands 
of the fact. 

(9) THE GENERAL COUNCIL 
shall from time to time determine 
its officers, which shall consist of 
President, Vice-President and Sec- 
ond Vice-President, Secretary and 
Treasurer, and meeting of the Gen- 
eral Council shall be called by 
authority of the President, or of 
any other two members of the 
Council, and shall be upon notice 
in writing giving two weeks’ notice 
of the time and place of the holding 
of such General Council, and set- 
ting out the business to be trans- 
acted thereat. PROVIDED that the 
business to be transacted at such 
General Council shall not be 
limited by the matters set out in 
said notice. AND it is agreed that 
all meetings of said General Coun- 
cil shall be held at the city of 
Prince Rupert, B.C., unless other- 
wise determined by a majority vote 
of the Council. 

IN WITNESS WHEREOF the 
above Bands have caused these 
Presents to be signed under the 
hands of the Authorized Repre- 
sentatives. 





(Continued on Page 16) 


COAST CRAFT 


319 West Pender Street 
Vancouver, B.C. 


WANTS TO BUY 


TOTEM POLES 
BASKETS 





ETC. ETC. 
Send your samples to us 
and we will send your 
money by return mail or 
return samples postpaid. 
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Indians Found ‘Golden Hair’ Good Friend 








Wagon Boss Kelly Greatest ‘Train’ Guid 


By “WHITE EAGLE” 


In pioneer days, in the United 
States especially, the wagon boss 
of an immigrant or supply train, 
or prairie schooners as they were 
sometimes called, was more im- 
portant than the officials of a trans- 
portation company all rolled into 
one head. Yet we seldom hear of 
the men who guided these trains, 
through hostile Indian country, and 
bands of white renegades that 
roamed the country after the civil 
war of America in the 1860’s. 

Perhaps the greatest of the 
wagon bosses was Bruce Kelly, 
who grew from boyhood on the 
western plains, which he knew 
like a book. Born in the State of 
Ohio, six feet four inches, 190 
pounds of bone, flesh and rippling 
muscle, red headed, blue eyes, 
small feet, and hand always de- 
scribed as blacksmith anvils. A 
mixture of Scotch common sense, 
Irish humor and English authority, 
Bruce Kelly was in the Union army 
in the civil war, and the Stars and 
Stripes always flew at the head of 
his caravans. 

I never met Bruce Kelly in per- 
son, but my wife was born where 
he made up his wagon trains, and 
knew him quite well in her girl- 
hood days, and from stories I have 
heard, I sometimes think that I 
actually knew the man. 


BRIGHT RED HAIR 


In the 1850’s, Joseph Robidoux 
started a town at Saint Joe, Mis- 
souri. He was a great friend of the 
Indians, and it was there Bruce 
Kelly always made up his wagon 
trains, to cross the plains and 
mountains to California and points 
between. 

The Indians called him “Golden 
Hair,” on account of his bright red 
long hair. They were all his 
friends; they had all seen or heard 
about Kelly, from the Missouri 
River to the Rocky Mountains, the 
Mexican border to the Canadian 
prairies. Many tribes wanted him 
for a blood-brother, but he always 
had the same answer, “I just want 
to be your good friend, and keep 
my scalp on my own head.” He al- 
ways said, “If you treat an Indian 
right, you will find that the red 
man is a gentleman and your 
friend.” 


MILK “BROUGHT” 


To give you some idea of a wagon 
train: each wagon was covered 
with canvas; would weigh three or 
more tons loaded; it was drawn by 
four or more ‘oxen, horses or 
mules; there would be several in a 
caravan. In an immigrant train, 
which Kelly generally guided, cows 
had to be herded along for butter 
and milk for the children; meat 
was no problem as herds of buffalo 
and game were plentiful. The train 
would be sometimes months onthe 
journey. Roads had to be found; 
good camping grounds lo- 
cated, with grazing for the animals. 
Each wagon was numbered, and 
when they drew into camp for the 
night, even numbers drew to the 
right, odd to the left; they came 
into the form of a circle, end to 
end, and camp fires would be built 
within the circle. In case of at- 
tack this would also be the forma- 
tion, and the animals would also 
then be within the circle. 

Kelly had signs on the roads 
leading from the east to Saint Joe, 








which read, “See BRUCE KELLY, 
for hire, $50.00 per 50 Miles. The 
bigger the train the cheaper for 
you. Friendly with the Indians. 
Your safety guaranteed against 
white renegades. But storms, NO.” 


So great was the fame of this 
man that families would wait for 
months at Saint. Joe, for Bruce 
Kelly to return and make up an- 
other train. Children in his cara- 
vans loved him, women adored 
him, men liked him. And when his 
trains started to roll westward, the 
natives would send up smoke sig- 
nals, saying, “Let Golden Hair 
friends past.” Flashing bright eyes 
would be watching from a distance, 
unknown to anyone in the train 
but Kelly. His trains were never 
attacked or molested in any way 
by the Indians. 


DEAD SHOT 


Twice his caravans were attacked 
by white renegades, but they were 
driven away without loss to his 
train; Kelly himself doing most of 
the fighting. He was a dead shot 
with gun or pistol, could throw a 
knife with any Mexican, and he 
was in his glory with fists; he en- 
joyed drinking good liquor, but was 
never known to get drunk. When 
someone would ask him to have 
one more, when he himself thought 
he had enough, he would say, “You 
are mistaken in thinking that I am 
the man that can drink all the 
booze in the United States.” 


Twenty-two wagon trains Bruce 
Kelly guided from Saint Joe to 
California. On these twenty-two 
trips he never lost a person. The 
smallest train was 20 wagons; the 
largest was 300 ‘wagons, 1,800 
people and over 2,000 animals. 
Twenty-nine times he stopped his 
train while a baby was born, and 
as many times a few days after the 
birth, Bruce Kelly would slip a 
$5 gold piece into the hand 
of the mother, saying, “When 
you can, buy something for the wee 
wee.” And the covered wagons 
would roll on, across the plains 
and mountains, and Bruce Kelly 
would collect his $50 every 50 
miles. 

CYCLONE HITS 


One of his smallest and third 
train was caught in a cyclone. 


Twenty-three wagons and loads 
scattered for miles, 60 oxen 
perished and 71 people died. 


Only Kelly and two little girls 
whom he found more dead than 
alive, escaped. With them in his 
arms he staggered five miles to 
Marysville, Kansas. 


A white renegade tried to shoot 
Kelly in the back one day in Saint 
Joe, but an Indian split the drunk’s 
head open with a hatchet. When 
the law was going to arrest the 
Indian, Kelly said, “Hands off the 
Redskin! He is only repaying me 
for a handful of brown sugar I 
gave him ten years ago, an Indian 
never forgets, and besides, he is 
saving the government the expense 


of hanging a useless bum.” 
Bruce Kelly had one cure 
maskers with ladies, thieves, 
and dirty spoken men, and 
he had administered it, he we 
say, “That is the first lesson, ¢ 
let me see you again until 
learn to be a gentleman.” And t! 
generally took his advice. W 
pity there were not more B 
Kellys. He could have been eleg 
marshal at elections. But he al 
had the same answer at all tin 
“T just want to be your friend.” 


DIES AT 98 


He was active almost to the 
of life. He passed away at 
place he loved’ at the age of 
years. A short time before 
died he confided to an old frie 
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“I have nothing against religi 










but have never set foot in 
church. I have been shot f 
times, knocked down three tin 


and knifed twice when I was 























looking. I guess I was just lu 


But I know the Living Spirit 
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death.” 


me across 


If you ever visit the old cen 


tery at Saint Joe, Missouri, 
will no doubt notice a small g 
stone, where the 
Order of Oddfellows conducted 
funeral service, and six Indi 
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people go to kneel. On this st 
is engraved: 
George Bruce Kelly, 
1807 - 1905 
OUR FRIEND. 
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QUALITY LEADS THE WAY! 


JPSSESMEN make more money by getting back fast with fish in prime 

condition. At all times freshly caught fish must be kept on ice or in a 
cold place and the swifter the processing, the better its quality is preserved. 
With our modern fish-packing plants located close to the best fishing-grounds, 
we are enabled to receive fish fresh from the sea and to freeze it more 
rapidly. Our facilities for ice manufacture and storage are so extensive that 
we are able to meet not only our own needs but to supp!y crushed ice to a 
large number of the vessels of the salmon and halibut fleets. In safeguarding 
the world-famous quality of CANFISCO products, we increase their demand 
and make fishing a more profitable undertaking for you. 
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The CANADIAN FISHING CO. LTD. 


VANCOUVER, BRITISH COLUMBIA 
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any Visitors Say Hello 
At Brotherhood Office 


Mr. and Mrs. Antoine W. Jack- 
n have returned to their home 
Creekside, B.C., after complet- 
hg a successful season at St. 
ungo’s Cannery at New West- 
inster. 
The Jacksons were frequent 
sitors to the office of the Native 
rotherhood and many a happy 
pur was spent in relating stories 
their Reserve in the Lillooet 
istrict. 
- * 
Mary Webber and Margaret 
ow have left for their home at 
ingcome Inlet after a farewell 
isit to the office of the Native 


FILM BOARD 


(Continued from Page Four) 








Such films as these on Indian 
fe and lore are distributed by 
ational Film Board agencies not 
nly throughout the breadth of 
anada but all over the civilized 
orld, and the constant demand for 
hem testifies to the sympathy they 
rouse. 


The argument posed _ before 
yorld councils by some Canadian 
eactionaries, that the position of 
he Indian is a matter concerning 
‘anada solely, cannot be sustained 
before intelligent audiences in the 
ace of the evidence presented 
hrough films of a _ culture 
bnd art peculiar to a people 
yhich is not Canadian, not Ameri- 
an in the common sense, but Red 
ndian. Canada’s art is too often a 
ere reflection of European or 
J.S. schools and sources; the only 
ulture we have that is indigenous 
and distinctly different is that of 
the Indian, and accordingly its pre- 
servation and encouragement be- 
omes a mater of international im- 
portance, 


_No apologist for Canada’s rela- 
ion with the Indians can success- 
fully attempt to refute the testi- 
mony of such films without declar- 
ing that the Indian’s case is a 
‘domestic problem.” The Indian 
situation, when properly presented, 
s too closely related to that of many 
other minorities for such sophistry 
to be impressive. 


Just as the Indian case is pre- 
sented to the world through such 
documentary films, so the same 
medium can inform the Indian of 
the problems and struggles of 
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Proven Performance! 
OUR NEW 


M-75 RADIO TELEPHONE 


@ 75 Watt Transmitter 
@ Lower Cost 

@ No Vibrators 

@ Unit Construction 
@ Dependable 


Now Available—See it at Our Coal Harbor Plant 


Kealio- Comtunela 


Brotherhood at Vancouver, B.C. 

They were working a St. Mungo’s 
Cannery since the early months 
of 1947 and completed the season 
in January, 1948. 


* * ® 


Mr. Lorne Adams of Massett, 
B.C., arrived in Vancouver and 
called at the Brotherhood office 
on a visit. Lorne intends to find 
work in Vancouver in his trade 
and will remain in Vancouver for 
quite some time. 


* * = 


Mr. and Mrs. Joe Harry of 
Spences Bridge, B.C., were visi- 
tors to the Native Brotherhood 
office on fheir vacation to the city 
and planned on many forms of 
amusement while in the city. They 
were accompanied by their sor, 
who also took great interest in the 


town, 
f * * 


Mrs. Billy Joseph and son ar- 
rived in Vancouver and called at 
the office and had some difficulty 
in finding hotel accommodations. 
However, a room was available at 
the Belmont Hotel and a stay of 
three days gave them time to pre- 
pare a trip to Nanaimo, where 
they intended to visit the hos- 
pital. After a short stay they took 
the bus to Campbell River and 
then by boat to their home in 
Alert Bay, B.C. 


* * % 


Mr. and Mrs. Bill Roberts were 
visitors to the office at Vancouver 
on official business and were ac- 
companied by their son. 


They motored down from 
Campbell River to Nanaimo, then 
by steamer to Vancouver. At the 
conclusion of business matters 
they returned to their home at 
Campbell River via Nanaimo. 








other underprivileged peoples else- 
where, and through the National 
Film Board or allied services they 
are readily obtainable. Just con- 
tact the local community film coun- 
cil, the UBC Extension Depart- 
ment, or the NFB Regional Office 
in Vancouver, and the world can be 
brought into your’ clubroom, 
schurch or school on a strip of cel- 
luloid. All three agencies are eager 
to obtain the greatest distribution 
of their services. 
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“INDIAN” CHALLENGES 
IDEA HE HASN'T 
WHITE MAN’S “RIGHTS” 


Apart from wondering why the 
government pays such intelligent 
and highly trained people as the 
RCMP to snoop about public 
washrooms in the hope of finding 
an Indian being given a drink, 
I thought the Indian made a vali- 
ant defense when charged with 
being drunk. 

“Well Your Honor,” began the 
Indian, with a look at the Con- 
stable that seemed to say: “You 
pulled a boner this time’—‘“I’m 
not an Indian. Not a legal In- 
dian. I’m off the reserve, I got 
papers to say I can buy liquor!” 


Came next a nondescript white 


“ man. He it was who was accused 


of facilitating the Indian’s mis- 
demeanor, meaning he gave him 
a drink. Of such benevolence 
the Law takes an exceedingly dim 
view. 


This alleged dispenser of fire- 
water pleaded not guilty. He 
launched at once into a defense 
about the Indian being “under 
the White Man’s Act”—whatever 
that is. Some White men’s acts 
are pretty asinine.. 

However, the whole thing was 
adjourned. 


—Taken from column by Tom 
Jarvis in Vancouver Sun. 





CARD OF THANKS 


From HENRY McKAY 
Bella Bella 


Mrs. McKay and I wish to 
express our sincere thanks 
to many friends who shared 
our grief and expressed their 
sympathy for the loss of 
three girls and one son by 
the family on October 3l1st 
last, Hannah, Phyllis, Norma 
and Edward; Edward was 
the son of our’ worthy 
chief Humechitt. The 
young people are still mis- 
sing and presumed drowned. 
They leave us with whisper- 
ing memories in their stead. 
So friends, once again we 
thank you all. 











The Dance at 
Caribou Crossing 


A September hunting moon hung 
high in the evening sky, 

The river road through the wil- 
lows was drenched in a silver 
light; 

And the cabins along the roadside 
in the darkened shadows lie, 

For the Indians had gone to the 
Dance Hall to spend a carefree 
night. 


The Dance Hall stood below the 
road, a relic gaunt and bare, 
And through the lighted windows 
shadows moved here and there; 
The strains of a slow an dlovely 
tune, an old-time ballad air, 
Filled the moonlight night with 
melody, as the song came sweet 
and fair. 


Dan Johnson played the accordian, 
no better do they come, 

Came the throbbing sound of 
rhythm, as Moose Pelly beat 
the drum; 

From the twanging of the guitar 
came music sweet and low, 

Sweet music played the fiddle, 
for Willie Atlin plied the bow. 


They danced an old-time Square 
Dance to the tune of Buffalo 
Gals, 

The ‘hall rung with happy laugh- 
ter, as they sung their partners 


all; 

They took their partners for a Two- 
Step, as the band played Straw- 
berry Roan, 

And waltzed to three o’clock in 
the morning, before it was time 
to go home. 


They like the songs of the open 
ranges, the Cowboy Ballad air, 
Or of the tree-clad mountains, 
and flower-clad valleys fair; 
For they are the true sons of free- 
dom, and live in the open 
space, 
And the shackles of civilization 
may spell the doom of the race. 
Thomas Brooks, 
Carcross (Caribou Crossing), 
Yukon Territory, Canada. 


Copyrighted. 


The poem “Northland,” by 
Thomas’ Brooks, published in 
January issue, is copyrighted. 
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SIGNED, SEALED AND DE- 
LIVERED in the presence of 

Chief Arthur McDame, Skeena 

Crossing. 

Chief Mark Weaget, Kitsikukla. 

Chief Samedeeks, Kitwanga. 

Alexander Smith, Kitwancool. 

James White, Hazelton. 

Chief Lagak, Port Simpson. 

Chief M. G. McKay, Kitselas. 





HAL at 12 
ON NW 


HAL DAVIS brings 
you the noon hour 
news, daily at 12. 


CKNW 
“2 


SEND YOUR SUBSCRIPTION IN NOW 
Please send me THE NATIVE VOICE for one year. Enclosed 


is the sum of $1.50. 


NAME 


Chief Arthur McDames pre- 
sented the above Brief to the or- 
ganization of the Native Brother- 
hood of British Columbia through 
the Business Agent and wished 
that it be published in The Native 
Voice Monthly Edition in order 
that it be known that the wishes 
of those Chiefs who died would 
still be carried on and that the 
Native Brotherhood now fully 
recognized as an organization can 
conduct its own affairs successfully. 

We take this opportunity to 
thank Chief Arthur McDames and 
sincerely hope that he will live to 
see the day these struggles for 
recognition are not in vain. We 


can assure him that everything hu- 
manly possible will be done to 
bring a brighter day for the gen- 
erations to follow. 


ws 





ADDRESS... 








Make all payments to: The Native Voice Publishing Co., Ltd., 
509 Holden Building, 16 East Hastings Street, Vancouver, B.C. 


Telephone: MArine 8049 
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Anyone who has paid for and is not receiving the Native Voice, 
please fill in the subscription form, together with name of salesman. 
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